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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Windy City, held his audience through its number of 
changing themes — a far blend, annealed in music, of 
movement, color, noise, mood, shape and fact; likely 
to baffle critics who label this poet as either "lyrical" 
or "rugged." Three songs to a guitar — one of them Jay 
Gould's Daughter, an ironic railroad caprice — perhaps 
lightened the intensity of this number, and perhaps deep- 
ened it. 

An hour of values contemplative and exciting, to four 
hours of futility ! An unfair ratio, it seemed to some of us. 

Dorothy Dudley 



IMPORTS FROM AFRICA 

To the Editor: Speaking of your Southern Number, 
have you seen the Imports from Africa contributed 
recently to The Reviewer, of Richmond, Va., by Mrs. 
Julia M. Peterkin, who lives on an old plantation near 
Fort Motte, S. .C. ? Here is one of these Negro carvings 
— it's called The Plat-eye: 

Ef you trabble roun' at night, 'specially in de spring, endurin' de 
small o' de moon, you mor'n likely to see a plat-eye. Long up yonder 
by Gilliken's sto' at de ben' o' de road close by de two notch mile pos', 
a lil dog'll come a runnin' up by you an' kinder rub hisse'f up on you 
leg. You shoot at em, an' it'll tu'n to a hawg. You shoot 'em agin 
an' it'll tu'n to a hoss. Shoot em agin, an' it'll tu'n to a man 'thout 
no head. But you keep on ashootin' an' it'll tu'n to a fog, jus' somep'n 
nother kinder like a cloud. Den you run. A cowardly man don' 
tote no break bones. 
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Imports from Africa 

The Negroes on Lang Syne Plantation are in straight 
descent from the first arrivals. Mrs. Peterkin is listen- 
ing in on some rich folk-lore. C. S. 

NOTES 

The May number of Poetry will be issued from a different address, 
232 East Erie Street. Our new office will be a few blocks north-east of 
the present one; being across North Michigan Avenue, and a quarter of 
a mile nearer Lake Michigan. 

We hope that our friends, new and old, will find us no less accessible 
and hospitable than we have endeavored to be in the abode which has 
sheltered us since Poetry began. "Five-forty-three Cass Street" has 
become an important part of our history, and we hope that the bright 
south room in Erie Street will welcome as many guests and gather as 
many memories. 

Mr. DuBose Heyward, of Charleston, who is secretary and one of the 
founders of the Poetry Society of South Carolina, has been a contributor 
to Poetry and other magazines. Together with Mr. Hervey Allen, he 
will publish next autumn a book of local ballads and descriptive pieces, 
Carolina Chansons. 

Beatrice Ravenel (Mrs. Francis G.), of Charleston, S. C, is a well- 
known contributor to this magazine and others; a writer of stories as 
well as verse. 

Mr. Marx G. Sabel, of Jacksonville, Fla., also requires no introduc- 
tion to our readers. Nor does Miss Josephine Pinckney of Charleston, 
or Mr. Henry Bellamann, of Columbia, S. C, author of A Music- 
teacher's Note-Book (N. Y. Poetry Book-shop). 

The other contributors appear for the first time in this magazine: 

Mr. Hervey Allen, of Charleston, is the author of Wampum and Old 
Gold, recently published by the Yale University Press in the Yale Series 
of Younger Poets. 

Mrs. Frances Dickenson Pinder, a member, like Mr. Sabel, of the 
Round Table group at Jacksonville, Fla., has contributed verse and 
prose to various magazines. 
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